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The Testimony of Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Dutchess County, New York, held Fourth 
Month 19th, 1839, concerning our beloved 
Friend, Sanau M. Upton, deceased. 


She was the daughter of Obed and Lydia Mit- 
chell, late of Nantucket, Massachusetts, and born 
the 15th of 10th month, 1788. 

Being from her infancy of a delicate constitu- 
tion, she was frequently brought very low by 
severe attacks of illness. And it is believed that 
these dispensations of Divine Providence were a 
blessed means in His holy hand, in weaning her 
mind and affections from the perishing things of 
time, and, through His love, inducing her to place 
them on “things that accompany salvation.” 
The watchful care of religious parents over her 
early years, proved a blessing to her; and being 
of an amiable disposition, adorned with meekness 
and innocent cheerfulness, she was dutiful to her 
parents, affectionate to her brothers and sisters, 
and kind to all around her. Under the influence 
of Divine love, she frequently sought opportuni- 
ties for religious retirement, and for reading the 
Holy Scriptures, and was often tendered in the 
perusal of the sacred truths contained therein, so 
that those around her were edified by her exam- 
ple of early piety. Thus in very early life she 
manifested tokens of Divine visitation, and as 
she bowed in submission thereto, she was favored 
in a great degree to avoid the vanities and 
dangers incident to youth, and became a pattern 
of humility, and self-denial to her young friends, 
while her stability and solid deportment endeared 
her to those farther advanced in life. As she 
progressed in the path of righteousness, many 
deep baptisms and conflicts of spirit attended 
her, which she endured with patience and resig- 
nation, until reduced to a submission to the 
Divine Will. Being thus instructed in the school 
of Christ, she was prepared for more conspicuous 
service in His Church, and about the twenty-fifth 
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year of her age, she appeared in the ministry to 
the satisfaction of her friends. 
this, she had entered into the married state with 
George M. Coffin ;—which connexion was, in the 
ordering of a gracious Providence, of short dura- 
tion. In less than three years her dear husband 
was removed by death. 
she had recourse to the Fountain of all consola- 


tion for support, which was in mercy vouchsafed 
to her. 


Previously to 


Under this close trial, 


For several years subsequent to the death of 


her husband, her time and attention were assidu- 
ously devoted to her sick mother, who, after an 
illness of about four years, was released from the 
trials of time. 


Being diligent in the attendance of religious 


meetings, and carefully regarding the unfoldings 
of the Holy Spirit, she experienced a growth in 
her gift, and her ministry was, in due time, ac- 
knowledged by the Society. 


After continuing a widow about three years, 


she again entered into the marriage union with 
our esteemed friend, Smith Upton. In the spring 
of 1822, she removed with her husband from 
the place of her nativity to Dutchess County, and 
settled within the limits of this meeting. 


Here 
her exemplary deportment and love for the 


blessed cause of Truth, soon gained her the 


notice and esteem of her friends. 


It being a time of great trial in the Society, 
she bore a Christian testimony against the spirit 
of innovation and misrale, which, even then, 
began to be fearfully exhibited. During the 
desolating storm which soon after followed, her 
faith and confidence in the Lord Jesus Christ as 
the Saviour of men, remained firm and unshaken; 
and when Friends were assembled in their small 
meetings for solemn worship and discipline, she 
was frequently led to address them in the Jan- 
guage of consolation, encouraging to a faithful 
maintenance of our Christian discipline, and to 
cherish a disposition to be willing to suffer for 
the cause of our Holy Redeemer; not unfre- 
quently quoting the language of Holy Writ, “I 
will also leave in the midst of thee an afflicted 
and poor people, and they shall trust in the name 
of the Lord.” 

As she advanced in years, her leve and devo- 
tion to the cause of Christ increased, and she 
was concerned to travel extensively in the service 
of the Gospel ; often leaving home in great bodily 
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weakness, but possessing a mind of uncommon | 
firmness, and relying in faith and humility on | 
the mercies of Him, who “ putteth forth and 
goeth before” for support, she was enabled to 
accomplish the services required of her, to the 
peace of her own mind, and to the satisfaction 
and edification of her friends. 

During the last few years of her life, she was 
not much from home. At this period she passed 
through some close and proving seasons, wherein | 
her spiritual conflicts were many and deep, until 
He, who saw the integrity of her heart, was | 
ple: nsed im unmerited mercy to say, “ Peace, be 
still.” 

Her ministry was sound and weighty, fully 
evincing the fervency of her concern for the pro- 
motion of the cause of righteousness on the earth, 
and although she was firmly attached to the | 
doctrines and precepts of the Gospel as embraced | 
by our religious Society, yet her love and charity | 
were extended to the different professors of the | 
Christian name. 

For the youth, she manifested an affectionate | 
solicitude ; ; greatly desiring their growth and es- | 
tablishment i in the blessed truth ; and as she had | 
herself received much benefit and consolation | 
from reading the Holy Scriptures, she felt it to 
be her duty to re commend to this class 0 f Society 
to pursue a like practice, as being eminently con- | 
ducive to their greatest good. 

She was a kind and affectionate wife, manag- 
ing her domestic concerns with prudence and dis- | 
cretion : “ given to hospitality,” entertaining her | 
friends with great good will ; and a sincere lover | 
of the servants of Christ. V isiting the sick and | 
afflicted, and relieving the poor, were to her in- 
teresting duties which she cheerfully performed. 

She was taken ill in 4th month, 1838, with a| 
distressing disease, which ultimately put a period | 
to her life ; but during its progress she was fa- 
vored with occasional remissions, wherein she | 
could enjoy the company of her friends, by whom 
a cheering hope was indulged that she might | 
again be restored to her usual health and use ful- 
ness; but He who “seeth not as man seeth,”’ 
was pleased, in his adorable wisdom and goodness, 
otherwise to order it. She was often tried with 
much poverty of spirit, which lead to “ great 
searchings of heart,’’—and she fervently desired 
that, through all her sufferings and privations | 
she might be “ preserved in patience, and even 
from a murmuring thought.’ Gratitude for 
favors received, and a patient resignation to the | 
Divine disposal, were conspicuously exhibited | 
through her long and suffering illness. 

She became more ali irmingly ill the 6th of 2d 
month last; and the two following days being 
the time of our Quarterly Meeting, many Frien< 1s | 

calling, she was glad to see them once more ; 
and to several of these she was enabled to com- 
municate her unabated concern for their preser- | 
vation in the path of rectitude, and that they | 
might experience a right qualification to “con-! 
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tend for the faith which was once delivered to 
the saints,” and added, “ not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of 
Hosts.” 

From this time her strength failed fast, but 
her mind remained clear and serene, and she 
uttered many comfortable expressions to her re- 
latives and friends. The day pre ‘vious to her 
decease, being in excruciating pain, she earnestly 
flesired to be released from her suffe ‘rings, and 
added, “in the Lord’s own time, which is the 
only right time.” 

About eight o’clock the following morning an 
evident change took place, of which she was 
sensible. The physician being in the room she 


| took leave of him, returning her acknowledge- 
| ments for his kind attentions to her through her 


sickness, and with a countenance expressive of 
sweetness and serenity, she said, with uplifted 
hands, “The prospect is all glorious! is all 
glorious !” 

To her husband, brothers and sisters, she im- 
parted suitable counsel and encouragement in 
relation to their future conduct in life, and bade 
them an affectionate and final farewell. Taking 
leave of an aged neighbor (who survived her but a 
short time,) she said, “ Give my love to thy 
wife,” and added, “1 want you to be prepared 
for a time like this.” Her sister-in-law, who had 
been confined by sickness several montha, being 
brought to the house, and coming into the room, 
she took her by the hand and : said, ‘‘ The gate of 
the Kingdom is open to me.’ 

The youth present were addressed by her in 
a feeling manner, encouraging them to put their 
trust in “ Him who is mightier than the noise 
of many waters, and who can say, ‘ Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further; and here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed,’ ’—desiring them to 
make an early dedication of their time and talents 
to the precious cause of our Holy Redeemer, 
which she abundantly evinced remained dear to 
her to the last moments of her life. Her peace- 


| ful close took place in the afternoon of the 19th 
| of 


2d month, 1839. 


For Frienda’ Review. 
THE “SHELTER.” 
The Annual Report of the “ Association for the 
Care of Coloured Orphans,” in this city, has re- 


| cently been published, and unassuming as are its 


aims, there are evidences on the face of the Re- 
port, not only of a desire to do good, but also of 


| the ability to dispense a wholesome and _praise- 


worthy charity to those who are unable to help 
themse ‘Ives, and whose lowly and destitute lot in 
life deprives them of even the ordinary adyan- 
tages of kindredship. 

At the time of the last Report, there were 67 
| children in the House—now, there are 74; 55 of 
whom, between four and ten years old, are stated 
to be in attendance at school. “ We often wish,” 
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says the Report, “ when observing the spirit and 
animation with which many of them go through 
their little exercises, that more of our subscriber Ts 
and friends would visit the SHetterR. We think | 
that those who sincerely desire the welfare and | 
elevation in the seale of humanity of this op- 
pressed race, would feel a hope arise, that here, 
however humble our pretensions, some seed may 
be sown, that, under genial influences, in future 
days, will develop in a goodly yield of respecta- | 
bility and usefulness.” 


The expenses of the concern for the past year | 


were something more than $2500, and we trust 
it will not be forgotten, that to meet this expense 
the Association is largely dependent upon the 


available charity of their friends, who, of their 


plenteous means, are disposed to dispense a trifle 
for the friendless colored orphan. 


A. 


NARRATIVE OF TIE SEIZURE AND RECOVERY 
OF SOLOMON NORTHROP. 

The following account, abridged from the New 
York Times, furnishes an illustration of the ex- 
posed situation of the colored race in this land of 
liberty : 


Solomon Northrop, the subject of the follow- | 


ing narrative, is a free colored citizen of the 
United States; was born in Essex county, New 
York, about the year 1808 ; became early a resi- 
dent of W ashington county, and married there 
in 1829. With his wife and children, he resided 


at Saratoga Springs, in the winter of 1841, and 


while there was e mployed by two gentlemen to | 


drive a team South, at the rate of a dollar a day. 
In fulfilment of his e mployment, he proceeded to 
New York, and, having taken out free papers, to 
show that he was a citizen, he went on to Wash- 
ington City, where he arrived the 2d day 
April, the same year, and put up at Gadsby’s 
Hotel. Soon after he arrived, he felt unwe Nl, 
and went to bed. 

While suffering with severe pain, some persons 


of 


came in, and seeing the condition he was in, pro- | 


posed to give him some medicine, and did so. 
That is the last thing of which he had any recol- 
lection until he found himself chained’ to the | 


floor of Williams’ slave- -pen in that city, and | 


hand-cuffed. In the course of a few hours, James 
H. Burch, a slave-dealer, came in, and the co- 
lored man asked him to take the irons off from 
him, and wanted to know why they were put on. 
Burch told him that it was none of his business. 
The colored man said he was free, and told where 
he was born. Burch ealled in a man by the 
name of Ebenezer Rodbury, and they two 
stripped the man and laid him across a bench, 
Rodbury holding him down by his wrists. Burch 
whipped him with a paddle until he broke that, 
and then with a cat-o’ nine tails, giving him a 
hundred lashes, and he swore he would ‘kill him 
if he ever stated to any une that he was a free | 


r | 


man. From that time forward the man says he 
| did not communicate the fact from fear, either 
| that he was a free man, or what his name was, 
‘until the last summer. He was kept in the slave- 
pen about ten days, when he, with others, was 
taken out of the pen in the night, by Bare h, 
hand-cuffed and shackled, and taken down the 
river by a steamboat, and then to Richmond, 
where he, with forty-eight others, was put on 
| board the brig Orleans. “There Burch left them. 
The brig sailed for New Orle ans, and on arriving 
there, before she was fastened to the wharf, 
Theophilus Freeman, another slave dealer, be- 
longing to the city of#New Orleans, and who i 
| 1838 had been a partner with Burch in the slave 
trade, came to the wharf, and received the slaves 
| as they were landed, under his direction. This 
/man was immediately taken by Freeman, and 
shut up in his pen in that city. He was taken 
| sick with the small pox immediately after getting 


| there, and was sent to a hospital, where he lay 
two or three weeks. When he had sufficiently 
recovered to leave the hospital, Freeman declined 
to sell him to any person in that vicinity, and 
sold him toa Mr. Ford, who resides in Rapides 
parish, in Louisiana, where he was taken and 
| lived a little more than a year, and worked as a 
carpenter, working with Ford at that business. 

Ford became involved and had to sell him. A 
Mr. Tibaut became the purchaser. He in a short 
time sold him to Edwin Eppes, in Bayou Beouf, 
about one hundred and thirty miles from the 
mouth of Red River, where Eppes has retained 
him on a cotton plantation since the year 1843. 

To go back a step in the narrative, the man 
| wrote a letter in June, 1841, to Henry B. North- 
rop, of the State of New York, dated and post- 
marked at New Orleans, stating that he had been 
kidnapped, and was on board a vessel, but wes 
unable to state what his destination was; but re- 
questing Mr. N. to aid him in recovering his 
freedom, if possible. Mr. N. was unable to do 
anything in his behalf in consequence of not 
knowing where he had gone, and not being able 
to find any trace of him. His place of residence 
| remained unknown until the month of Septem- 
| ber last, when a letter was received by his friends, 
| informing where he was. 

On receiving this letter, Mr. N. applied to 
Gov. Hunt, of New York, for such authority as 
| was necessary for him to procure the liberation 

! of Solomon. " Proof of his freedom was furnished 

| to Governor Hunt, by affidavits of several gentle- 
'men, General C lark among others. Accordingly, 
in pursuance of the laws of New York, Henry 
B. Northrop was constituted an agent to take 
such steps, by procuring evidence, retaining 
counsel, &c., as were necessary to secure the free- 
}dom of Solomon, and to execute all the duties 
| of his agency. He left Sandy Hill, in New York, 
| on the 14th of December last, and came to the 


| 


city of Washington, and stated the facts of the 
case to Hon. Plare Soule, of Louisiana; Hon. 
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Mr. tical Secretary of War, ia New Or- 
leans, and Judge Nelson, of the Supreme Court, 
and other gentlemen. They furnished Mr. N. 
with strong letters to gentlemen residing in 
Louisiana, urging their assistance in accomplish- 
ing the object. of “restoring the man to freedom. 
From Washington, Mr. N. went, by the way 
of Pittsburg and the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
to the mouth of the Red River, and thence up 
that river to Marksville, in the parish of 
Avoyelles, where he employed Hon. John Wad- 
dill, an eminent lawyer of that place, and con- 
sulted with him as to the best means of finding 
and obtaining possession of the man. Bayou 
Boeuf, the place where the letter was dated, was 
twenty-three miles distant, at its nearest point, 
and is seventy miles in length. But he was 
found without great difficulty, and legal proceed- 
ings commenced. A process was placed in the 
hands of a Sheriff, directing him to proceed to 
Bayou Beouf and take the colored man into his 
possession, and wait the order of the Court in re- 
gard to his right to freedom. The next day, the 
owner, with his counsel, came to Marksville, and | 


called. upon Mr. N., who exhibited to them the \g 


commission which he had received from the Go- 
vernor of New York, and the evidence in his pos- 
session relating to the man’s being a free citizen 
of New York. 

Eppes’ counsel, after examining it, stated to his 
client, that the evidence was ample and satisfac- 
tory; that it was perfectly useless to litigate the 
question further, and advised him by all means 
to deliver the colored man up, in order that he 
might be carried back to the State of New York 
in pursuance of the Governor's requisition. An 
urticle was drawn up between the claimant and 
Mr. Northrop, the counsel for the colored man, 
and recorded in accordance with the laws of the 
place, showing that the colored man was free. 
Having settled everything satisfactorily, the agent 
and the rescued man started for New Orleans on 
the 4th of January. 

Having traced the titles back as far as possible 
in New Orleans, the party then proceeded to the 
City of W ashington, where Burch lived; and on 
nis aking i inquiry, , found who was the keeper of the 

slave pen in that city in 1841; and also ascer- 
tained from the keeper, upon the colored man 
(Solomon N.) being pointed out to him, that he 
was placed in that pen in the spring of 1841, and 
then kept for a short period by Burch. 

Immediately upon the receipt of this informa- 
tion, complaint was made before the Police of 
Washington against Burch, for kidnapping and 
selling into slavery this free colored man. The 
warrant for his arrest was issued on the 17th 
of January, by Justice Goddard, and returned be- | 
fore Justice Mansell. Burch was arrested and | 
held to bail in the sum of 3000 dollars, Shekels, 
a slave-trader of seventeen years standing, going 
his bail. 

It is but justice to say, that the authorities of 
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Avoyelles, ae iaiteol at New Odes meet 
all the assistance in their power to secure the es- 
tablishment of the freedom of this unfortunate 
man, who had been snatched so villanously from 
the land of freedom. 

On the 10th, both parties appeared before the 
magistrate. Senator Chase, from Ohio, Gen. 
Clark, and Henry B. Northrop being counsel for 
the plaintiff, and J. H. Bradley for the defendant. 
Gen. Clark and E. H. Northrop, who were sworn 
as witnesses on the part of the prosecution, esta- 
blished the foregoing facts.—On the part of the 
defendant, Benjamin Shekels and B. A. ‘Thorn 
were sworn. The prosecution offered the colored 
man who had been kidnapped, as a witness on the 
part of the prosecution; but it was objected to, 
and the Court decided that it was inadmissible. 
The evidence of this colored man was absolutely 
necessary to prove some facts on the part of the 
| prosecution, as he alone was cognizant of them. 
| B. Shekels, the quondam slavetrader, testified, 

| that ten or twelve years ago, while he ke ‘pta pub- 
Hie house in that city, and Burch boarded with 
him, two white men, professing to be from Geor- 
gia, came there, and sold a slave, whom, accord- 
they had brought frem 





iing to their account, 


Georgia, to Burch, for whom he paid $625 
That he saw them execute a bill of sale, aid 
he read, but could not tell the names of these 
Georgians, or of the colored man whom they sold. 
Mr. Thorn was next called upon the stand, and 
| 


testified that he was in this tavern in the Spring 
of the year 1841, and saw a white man negotia- 
ting a trade with Burch for a colored man; but 
whether this was the colored man or not, he could 
not tell; for he never saw either white man or 
colored man, but that once, and did not know 
whether or not Burch bought and paid for him. 
Burch himself was next : offered as a witness in 
his own behalf, to prove the loss of the bill of 
sale. His evidence was objected to by the pro- 
secution, but was allowed by the Court. He tes- 
tified that he had the bill of sale and had lost it, 
and did not know what had become of it. The 
counsel for the prosecution requested the Court 
to send a police cfficer for the books of Burch, 
containing his bills of sales of negroes for the year 
1841, and previous years. They were fortunately 
procured, but no bill of sale was found of this 
colored man by any name. Upon this positive 
evidence that the man had been in the possession 
of Burch, and that he had been in slavery for a 
period of more than eleven years, the Court de- 
cided that the testimony of the slave-trader esta- 
blished the fact that Burch came honestly by 
him, and conscquently discharged the defendant. 
An attempt was afterwards made to prosecute 
the colored man for a conspiracy to defraud 
| Burch out of $625. A warrant for the purpose 
| was immediately served upon him; but B. H. 
Northrop appearing as his counsel, and declaring 
himself ready to proceed in the trial, Burch, after 
consulting with Shekels, abandoned the suit. 











CONFERENCE OF THE FRIENDS OF PEACE. 





An invitation to the Friends of Peace within 
the British kingdom, to meet in a general con- 
ference, at Manchester, on the 27th and 28th of 
this month, has been issued, with the signatures 
of about one hundred and sixty of the most in- 
fluential men in the realm, including seventeen 
members of parliament; the object of which evi- 
dently is, to impress the public, as far as possible, 





with the superior excellency of peace, and to coun- 
teract the military spirit which the recent mea- 
sures of the government are calculated to excite. 
The following Address, a few of the introductory 
lines being omitted, has been issued by the Man- 
ehester committee. 


It is now more than thirty-seven years since 
the last great Kuropean war disgraced our com- 
mon civilization, and brought the conflicting na- 
tions to the verge of a general bankruptcy. It 
was to have been expected that, escaping from the 
horrors and spoliation of that murderous and use- 
less strife, they would have employed the blessings 
of returning peace in repairing the mischiefs of 
war; and that, as a first grateful duty they would, 
with a settled purpose and without delay, have 
proceeded to lighten the burdens of a groaning 
industry, by lessening the huge armaments that | 
created all the suffering and loss. 

But what are the facts of the case, as presented | 
to the world in 1852? What, after these thirty- 
seven years of profound peace, (with certain dis- 
tant and dishonourable exceptions, ) during which, 
golden opportunities for a return to a wiser, safer, 
sounder policy have succeeded each other in rapid 
succession through more than one entire genera- 
tion—what, we ask, are the existing facts, but 


j 


military oppression have fearfully increased, until 
the whole industrial market of the world labors 
beneath a pressure beyond any former parallel— 





a pressure such as no individual economy can 
lessen, and from which no ingenuity can escape? 

The United Kingdom forms no exception to 
this melancholy statement, but confirms it in 
every particular; for while its national debt has 
not been materially diminished, its war establish- 
ment has been fearfully increased. In the space 
of seventeen years, namely, from 1835 to 1852, 
its armed men have multiplied from 145,846, in 
the one period, to 272,481 in the other; being an 
addition in those comparatively few years, of no 
fewer than 126,635 men in arms. And, as if a 
blind fatality had come over our leading states- 
men, with whom the lessons from the past appear 
as void as water poured upon rocks, they have, 
during the present year, increased this vast num- 
ber by 80,000 men, in the form of a militia, ata 
cost of £350,000 to the country; and more re- 
cently still, they have demanded and obtained, for 
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an increased navy, another sum of £600,000, 
making together nearly one million sterling taken 
from the income of the empire in 1852, in addi- 
tion to the large annual expenditure for similar 
purposes. 

The above is, however, but one out of an im- 
mense number of facts, that might be adduced 
in proof of the reckless extravagance that charac- 
terizes our present national policy. In 1835, the 
whole cost of the army, navy, and ordnance of 
Great Britain, was £11 ,657,487 sterling; in 1852, 
the charge for the same departments, (including 
the Caffre war, &c.,) has risen to the startling sum 
of £16,500,000, being an increase of no less than 
£4,842.513 sterling; and this does not include 
the £600,000 recently added to the navy. 

The injury which this immense drain on our 
national resources must inflict upon commerce, is 
incalculable. Take Manchester and Salford as 
an instance: their united population of about 
400,000 inhabitants, according to the existing 
average of taxation, pay annually for past, prc- 
sent, and future wars, no less than the astonish- 
ing sum of £875,000; and at this rate such a 
population, during the last thirty years of peace, 
will have lost from their united resources, for war 
purposes alone, the almost overwhelming sum of 
Twenty-five Millions sterling! What the in- 
habitants of these two great boroughs could have 
accomplished with this vast amount, defies all de- 
scription; but it is undeniable, that solid im- 
provements, and on a scale of the most command- 
ing magnitude, in all the social, sanitary, and in- 
tellectual departments of activity, might have 


| been carried out to their full completion by those 


resources, which, through a system of warlike ex- 
travagance, are now for ever lost. Ia the same 
period, and for similar purposes, the industrious 
people of Lancashire will have surrendered from 


: ; | their lawful earnings the still more astonishing 
that standing armaments, ruinous taxation, and | 


sum of One Hundred and Fifty Millions ster- 
ling!!! And the inhabitants of the United King- 
dom at large, will have contributed to this extra- 
vagant outlay, during the thirty years of peace, 
the perfectly bewildering amount of more than 
One Thousand Two Hundred and Fifty Millions 
of Money!!! 

Nor does the agricultural market suffer less in 
proportion than the manufacturing, of which the 
following statement is a convincing and melan- 
choly proof. Its 600,000 laborers, who, with 
their families, amount to nearly two millions and 
a half of the entire population, will not receive as 
wages for their whole year’s toil more than Fif- 
teen Millions Sterling; while, for armed men 
alone, the country will pay, as stated above, up- 
wards of Seventeen Millions of Money, for the same 
space of time. Thus the tillers of the soil, whose 
hard and honest labor provides the substance of 
our daily bread, will receive for that labor Two 
Millions less than men in arms, who, of necessity, 
must be mere idlers in the state, except when en- 
gaged in the work of mutual destruction. 
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This growing extravagance is the more to be 
deplored and condemned, since it is most evident 
’ 


that the pretext urged for the recent increase of 


our armaments, as well as on numerous former 
occasions, has not the slightest foundation, and is, 
moreover, contradicted by all the facts that bear 
upon the case. For amidst all the changes that 
have disfigured the politics of France, it is unde- 
niably true, that the French people have never 
manifested the least hostility towards the English ; 
and it is equally true, that the commercial inter- 
course between these two great countries has in- 
creased of late years, in a ratio that has few paral- 
lels in the annals of commerce. Of this the trade 
returns for the last twenty years afford abundant 
proof; for while during that period our commerce 
with the United States has increased 88 per cent., 
that with France has advanced at the astonishing 
rate of 258 per cent. in the same period. Our im- 
ports from France in the year 1851, amounted to 
8,088,112 sterling in value, and the customs’ duty 
paid on this sum, is about one-tenth of the entire 
receipts drawn from that branch of our national 
revenue, forming the sum of £2,110,968. Now, 
is it likely that a people having so great a stake 
in the commercial market of Great Britain, will 
be forward to quarrel with those on whose pur- 


chas 


daily bread? Is it not a contradiction of all fact— 
a stultification of the moral testimony of the 
world—to assert that men are ready, and: even 


eager, to insult their best customers / 

The Committee, therefore, put it to their en- 
lightened countrymen, in the name of humanity 
and of common sense, whether they are prepared 
to sit still and to witness with folded arms the 
frightful increase, under such circumstances, of a 
system that must, sooner or later, sap the very 
foundations of society? Whether they will look 
silently on, while tax upon tax, impost upon im- 
post shall be accumulated upon them, until the 
pent-up discontent of the masses, to whose labor 
the land owes all its wealth, will find escape but 
in some terrible convulsion, that, with tornado 
force, shall lay prostrate whatever is precious in 
the state ?—Or whether, by a timely and deter- 


mined effort in favor of systematic arbitration, in | 


lieu of war, they will preserve lasting prosperity 
to the country, and undisturbed peace to the 
world ? 

They feel it to be incumbent upon them to exert 
themselves to the utmost to induce their country- 
men at large to engage without delay in this great 


and most imperative duty, in order to throw | 


around the huge system of mischief found in 
enormous national armaments, those salutary re- 
straints which enlightened public opinion alone 
can supply. That they will incur some ridicule, 
they are fully prepared to believe; for, unfortu- 
nately, there are numerous parties who, while too 
weak to argue, are just silly enough to laugh. 
But not by such will the Committee be diverted 
for one moment from their determined purpose, 
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es many of their own myriads depend for their | 


having strong reason to believe that the largest 
|and best proportion of the healthy opinion of the 
jcountry will rally around them—that the inde- 
| pendent press, with the enlightened literature of 
| the land, will be more than a match for the jour- 
| nalism that revels in the abuse of all good, in the 
| spirit of all evil—and that the religion of the peo- 
| ple will aid, by its thousand influences, those 
exertions that aim to displace from the throne of 
the civilized world the demon god of war! 

The Committee, in conclusion, earnestly call 
upon their countrymen to sanction and support 
the approaching Conference by their presence 
and their influence, that by its numbers, its in- 
telligence, and its representative importance, it 
may furnish a mighty national protest against 
the ruinous course hitherto pursued, which, sys- 
tematically perpetuating national burdens, taxing 
| the people beyond all endurance and all parallel, 
interfering with the pursuits of industry in most 
vital particulars, and forestalling the resources of 
posterity to meet its own excess and extravagance, 
| insults the age that now is, and robs, by anticipa- 
| tion, the generations that are to come! 


Th rald of Pi ace. 





“THIS HAND NEVER STRUCK ME.” 
We recently heard the following most touch- 
| ing incident :— 

A little boy had died. His body was laid out 
in a darkened retired room, waiting to be laid 
away in the lone cold grave. His afflicted mother 
| and bereaved little sister went to look at the sweet 
| face of the precious sleeper, for his face was beau- 
tiful even in death. As they stood gazing upon 
the form of one so cherished and beloved, the lit- 
| tle girl asked to take hold of his hand. The mo- 
| ther at first did not think it best; but as her 
| child repeated the request, and seemed very anx- 
| ious about it, she took the cold bloodless hand of 
| the sleeping boy, and placed it in the hand of his 
weeping sister. 
| The dear child looked at it a moment, caressed 
‘it fondly, and then looking up to her mother 
ithrough tears—the tears of affection and love— 
she said,“ Mother, this little hand never struck me !”’ 

What could be more touching and lovely ? 

Young reader, have you always been so gentle 
to your brothers and sisters, that, were you to die, 
such a tribute as this could be paid to your me- 
| mory ? Could a brother or sister take your hand, 
| were it cold in death, and say, “ This hand never 
struck me ?”’ 

What an alleviation to our grief, when we part 
with a friend, to be able to remember only words 
}and actions of mutual kindness and love. How 

bitter must be the sorrow, and scalding the tears 

| of remorse, of an unkind child, as he looks upon 
| the cold form, or stands at the grave of a brother 
| or sister, or father or mother, towards whom he 
| had manifested unkindness. Let us all remem- 
| ber, that whatsoever we sow in this respect, that 
''we shall also reap. 
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From the North American and U. S. Gazette. 
PERSECUTION IN TUSCANY. 

The persecution and imprisonment of Francisco 
Madiai, and his wife Rosa, for the alleged crime 
of possessing and reading the Scriptures, have 
caused a profound sensation in this country and 
England. The meeting at the Metropolitan Hall, 
in New York, a few days since, was very largely 
attended by the most influential citizens, and can 
hardly fail of having an effect. His Honor, Mayor 
Westervelt, presided, and a series of resolutions 
was passed, which may be appropriately denomi- 
nated the American Creed on the great subject of 
Religious Freedom. In England, a large body of 
Peers, members of Parliament, and clergy, to the 
number of twenty-three thousand, have signed a 
memorial to the Queen, entreating her to make 
the feelings of the British nation known to the 
Tuscan government, and endeavor to procure a 
reversal of the judgment of these persecuted 
Christians, or permit them to retire to some land 
where they may worship God according to their 
conscientious preferences. 

This case is well adapted to excite the sympa- 
thy of good men everywhere. Madiai and his 
wife were thrown into prison one year ago. In 
June last, they were brought to trial. The in- 
dictment against them, literally translated, was, 
“impiety, shown in making proselytes to the so- 
called Evangelical, or pure gospel confession.” 

The trial lasted from the 4th to the 8th of June, | 
and ended in their being condemned, by a vote of | 
three judges against them to two in their favor. 
On trial, they deported themselves so meekly as 
to command the deepest sympathy of all present. 
Madiai was asked, if he was born in the bosom 
of the Holy, the Roman Catholic Church? “ Yes,” 
he replied ; “‘ but now I am a Christian according 
to the Gospel.”’ “ Who has made you such? and 
does there exist an act of abjuration among those 
to whom you are united?” “ My convictions 
have existed for many years, but have acquired 
strength from the study of the Word of God. It 
has been a matter between God and my own soul, 
but which was outwardly manifested when I took 
the communion in the Swiss church.” His wife 
also testified that the change .in her views and | 
feelings had been the result of years of prayerful | 
inquiry, and that she made a public profession of | 
her new faith at a time when the law gave reli- 
gious liberty to its citizens. This declaration is 
literally true. In the year 1848 and ’49 many 
thousand copies of the scriptures were published, 
and some ten or twelve thousand were put into | 
circulation with the consent of the government, 
and in accordance with the laws of Tuscany. 
Subsequently this privilege was abolished by the 
government. 

The Madiais were defended with great ability 
by Sig. Maggiorani, a talented Florentine advo- 
cate, but the defence was in vain. They were 
condemned—Madiai to fifty-six, and his wife to 
forty-five months’ imprisonment at hard labor. 
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Both have already passed more than six months 
of the terms of their sentence, not in the same 
penitentiary, but in prisons fifty miles apart—the 
husband at Vottera, and his wife at Zucca. 

This is a strange business for the nineteenth 
century. Rosa wrote to her husband a most 
touching letter from her prison, but your limits 
will not permit me to copy more than a para- 
graph. 

‘I pray God to grant to our perseeutors Pe- 
ter’s tears, and to preserve them from Judas’s 
punishment, that they may, in the future, enjoy 
Christ’s salvation. If they were to come and ask 
alms of me, I would still give them, as I have 
done before. Dearest, rest in the Lord ; for every 
thing, good and evil—every thing passes away. 
Eternity, that is the chief thing. Be cheerful, 
and try to gain your health. God bless thee, and 
keep thee under the shadow of His wings.” 

Confining such a woman with bolts and bars! 
Who can fail to express tender sympathy for the 
poor oppressed, and righteous indignation for the 
guilty oppressors ! R. A. 


LONDON TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 
The Crystal Palace. 

A meeting of this society was held on Wed- 
nesday evening, Dec. 15, at Exeter Hall, to 
take into consideration the closing of public- 
houses on Sundays, and the exclusion of strong 
drinks from the Crystal Palace: Geo. Cruikshank, 
Esq., in the chair. The meeting was addressed 
by Dr. Burns, H. Solly, Mr. Buckingham, and 
other gentlemen, and resolutions were passed 
for petitioning both Houses of Parliament to 
close public houses on the Sabbath throughout 
the kingdom, and to memorialize the Queen; such 
memorial to be signed by females only, and an 
appeal to the Women of England, urging them 
to discontinue all drinking usages. 

The Chairman communicated to the meeting 
the fact that, in reply to a letter addressed by 
him to the Crystal Palace Company, Mr. Grove, 
the Secretary, had written an official letter, 
stating that the Company never had entertained 
the idea of allowing the sale of intoxicating 
liquors “under any circumstances whatever,” 
in the Palace or on the grounds thereof. This 
communication was received with loud cheers. 
We copy the above from the Evening Sun, the 
editor of which paper, in a leading article, ob- 
serves, “If for nothing else, the assemblage here 
referred to would have been most noteable from 
the circumstance of its giviug birth to the an- 
nouncement of the fact, that the Crystal Palace 
Company have wisely and benevolently resolved 
not to permit the sale of intoxicating liquids in 
the New Palace now in course of erection at 
Sydenham, that in fact their so doing is ren- 
dered ‘for ever, a positive condition of their 
existence, in the Charter granted by the Govern- 
ment.” The following is the clause in the 
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Royal Charter:—“ And we do hereby declare, , while the latter was undergoing medical treatment 


that this our royal charter is granted on the con- 
dition following, that is to say, that no spirituous, 
or fermented, or other intoxicating liquors shall 
be furnished to the persons visiting the said 
buildings or grounds of the said company.” 

A vote of thanks to the Directors of the 
Crystal Palace Company was passed with accla- 
mation, 

Regarding this as a national affair, the friends 
of the Temperance Cause have abundant reason 
to congratulate themselves on this additional act 
of homage to their principles—Bristol Tem- 
perance Herald. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 5, 1853. 


After the present number was nearly prepared 
for the press, a copy of the sixteenth report of the 
New York Association for the benefit of colored 
orphans, was handed to the Editor; from which 
we find that this interesting establishment contin- 
ues to afford a shelter and support, replete with 
comforts and conveniences, to more than two hun- 
dred children of that neglected and destitute class, 
who, if this receptacle had not been provided, 
would in all probability have been left to struggle 
with poverty and degradation in their most repul- 
sive forms. It appears the Legislature has recently 
made an appropriation in aid of this Institution, 
which, though small on each inmate, amounts in 
the aggregate to a considerable sum. 

In contrasting the present condition and pros- 
pects of the Institution, with what they were when 
the managers first ventured to collect a few of 
those despised and neglected children, they adopt 
the language of the Psalmist, as applicable to 
their case: «‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
but unto thy name give glory, for thy mercy and 
for thy truth’s sake.” 


We find the following notice of a decision in 
Kentucky, in the North American of the 29th ult. 
If the case was considered to be new in Kentucky 
it was not the first in which the principle was ad- 
mitted in a southern court. Several cases similar 
in their nature have been adjudged in Louisiana. 
It is certainly encouraging to discover, as we do in 
this instance, a sense of justice over-ride the influ- 
ence of slavery. 

An Interestinc Stave Case has just been de- 
cided by the Kentucky Court of Appeals, involving 
a question which the Court declared to be entirely 


new in a legal point of view. It appears thata 
Mrs. Trigg, owning a slave woman named Clarissa, 


>) 


sent her with a relative of hers, a Mrs. Alexander, 


| 





to Philadelphia, in the year 1838, to attend on her! 


for defective sight. Previously to sending her, Mrs. 
T. inquired as to the Jaws of Pennsylvania regard- 


| ing slaves, and learned that if the slave remained 


here longer than six months she would be free; 
(this was before the repeal, in 1847, of the six 
months’ proviso in the act of 1780;) but believing 
in the faithfulness of Clarissa, she sent her here, 
where she remained more than six months, and 
then went back voluntarily to her mistress. Clarissa, 
by the wish and will of hee deceased master, was 
to be freed at the death of her mistress; but the 
latter becoming involved in debt, sold her to a 
female, who was subsequently her executrix, and 
who retained the former in slavery, contrary to the 
wish of Mrs. Trigg, who had desired her to be set 
free. The Court of Appeals set Clarissa free, and 
decided that the cuntikien of freedom follows a 
person to his or her home, where it has resulted, as 
in Clarissa’s case, from the slave remaining, by di- 
rection of an owner, in another State, for a longer 
period than the laws of that State permit. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Carthage, Rush 
Co., Indiana, on the 25th of 11th mo. last, Samven 
B. Hitt, to Mary M., daughter of Henry Henley. 


——, At Friends’ Meeting, Walnut Ridge, on 
the 22d of 12th mo. last, Cates M. Bunpy, to Es- 
THER L , daughter of David Butler. 


—, At Friends’ Meeting, Westland, on the 
20th ult., Jacos Jessup to Repecca, daughter of 
Witt1aM Brown. The parties to the above three 
marriages, were all members of Walnut Ridge 
Monthly Meeting. 


--——, At Friends’ meeting house at West River, 
Wayne Co., Indiana, on the 25th of 11th mo. last, 
Benasan Knicut, to Detitan Dennis. 


—, On the same day, at Friends’ meeting 
house, Flat Rock, Henry Co., Indiana, Suusat 
Denny to Doratua Hoven. 


—, At Friends’ meeting, Spiceland, Indiana, 
on the Ist of 12th mo. Jast, Ext B. Menpenna.t, 
of Carthage, to Mary Jane, daughter of Issac Pear- 
son, late of Ohic. 


Diep, on the 12th of 10th mo, last, at his resi- 
dence, in Salem, Henry Co., lowa, THeopnitus 
ELLerMay, in the 51st year of his age, a member of 
Salem Monthly Meeting. 


, On the 22d of 11th mo. last, of typhoid 
and lung fever, at the residence of her father, in 
Salem, Iowa, Ann, daughter of Henry W. Joy, in 
the 17th year of her age,a member of Salem 
Monthly Meeting. She manifested great patience 
throughout her illness, and expressed her resigna- 
tion to the Divine will. 


, On the 9th of 9th mo. last, at her residence 
in Henry Co., Indiana, Hannan, wife of William 
Beeson.—And on the 2d of 10th mo. last, in the 
87th year of his age, Witttam Cuamness, both 


| members of Springfield Monthly Meeting, the latter 


a valuable Elder. 


, On the 23d ult., at her residence in Tom- 
kins Co., N. Y., after a lingering illness, which she 
bore with Christian patience, Purse, wife of Wil- 
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liam Carman, aged near 70 years ; a worthy Elder of 
Hector Monthly Meeting. “However her numerous 
relatives and friends may mourn her loss, they have 
a consoling trust, that through abundant mercy, her 
end was peace. 

——, At the residence of her son-in-law John 
Brown, at Westland, Hancock Co., Indiana, on the 
18th of 12th mo. last, Puese Corrin, a worthy 
member of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting, aged 
near 71 years. 





RACHEL THOMAS. 


Some expressions of Rachel Thomas, (wife of 
Evan Thomas,) of Baltimore, to one of her chil- 
dren, on the morning of the 23d of the 2d month, 
1821: 

She had been for several months in a very deli- 
cate state of health; and although her death did 
not take place until about four years afterwards, 
yet she continued to become more infirm, and, it 
is believed, never after that time left her house. 
She was sitting alone, when her son went into her 
room to inquire about her health, and after stating 
that she felt very weak, and a little pause having 
ensued, she, with an indescribable sweetness of 
countenance, said, “ Every thing regarding the 
concerns of this life appears to be nearly taken 
from me, and at times I even scarcely know where 
I am; but notwithstanding the scenes relating to 
my earthly pilgrimage seem to have nearly faded 
from my recollection, yet the remembrance of my 
spiritual exercises, and the dealings of my gra- 
cious Redeemer in those baptisms by which I 
have been brought to become a partaker of eter- 
nal life, are fresh before me. I can even recol- 
lect with distinct clearness, the time and circum- 
stances when, after a long and trying season of 
deep suffering of mind, it pleased Infinite Good- 
ness to reveal himself to me, and when I believe 
I passed from death unto life; and oh, the joy, 
the consolation, and the peace which accompanied 
this glorious, but to the world mysterious, change! 
The same Divine Power has continued to be with 
me all my life long, and has been my support to 
the present time; and I still feel his goodness to 
be round about me, so that my mind is stayed in 
perfect calmness, and is supported by a firm and 
unshaken confidence in him. I believe that I have 
seen my stay here will not be very long; but I 
have no fear, nor am I disquieted by any desire 
either to hasten or retard the period when I shall 
pass away. The constant language of my soul is, 
Thy will, O Lord, be done.” 

In this peaceful state she was mercifully pre- 
served until her release, which took place on the 
12th of the 3d month, 1825, in the eighty-third 
year of her age. 

Any maa who se's himself seriously to correct 
the errors, in theory or practice, which have been 
long indulged, may make up his mind to disregard 
the sneers and frowns of his cotemporaries. Re- 


formers must rest satisfied with posthumous fame. | est and attention to the reading of the Bible, and 
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Notice of Lucy ANN Cappury, of Birmingham, 
England, who died the 10th of Fourth month, 
1852, aged four years. 


This dear child was, from her cradle, of a con- 
tented and happy disposition, full of life and 
energy, and remarkably sociable with strangers, 
to whom she rendered herself particularly attrac- 
tive, both by her engaging manners, and the in- 
terest with which her active mind entered into 
the pursuits and enjoyments of children. The 
warmth of her love was strikingly manifested 
towards her little friends, as well as to all around 
her, by many affectionate attentions. 

Notwithstanding these and other pleasing and 
amiable traits in her character, she had a strong 
will, which it was sometimes difficult to control; 
and, in her endeavors to maintain her own deter- 
mination, contrary to the wishes of those who had 
the charge of her, a strong conflict between good 
and evil, in her little mind, was often apparent ; 
but when the temptation to evil had been over- 
come, her countenance expressly indicated how 
happy she felt. 

A little incident, which occurred a few weeks 
prior to her illness, instructively evinced her ten- 
der susceptibility, and, though plainly showing the 
corruption of the natural man, gave hopeful indi- 
cation of the work of grace in her young heart. 
One day her mother had taken her with her, to 
call on a friend, who kindly gave Lucy Ann two 
pears; she was allowed to eat one, and promised 
to share the other with her sister. Soon after 
reaching home, Lucy Ann was missed; but she 
was presently found concealing herself in her bed- 
room, and quietly eating the other pear. Her 
mother gently reproved her, and told her how 
sorry she felt that she had done so; endeavoring 
to point out to her how wrong it was, and express- 
ing a hope that she would not dosoagain. Lucy 
Ann remained silent, and looked very thoughtful 
for some time, and then asked her mother to ex- 
cuse her; after a pause, she added with much 
seriousness: ‘I will go and ask God to excuse 
me.” On her mother saying, “do my dear ;” the 
dear child went to the foot of her bed, and, kneel- 
ing down, she raised her little hands, in the atti- 
tude of prayer, and though no words were heard 
to escape her lips, it was believed that, through 
Him who said “ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven,” her simple aspirations as- 
cended with acceptance to the Father of mercies, 
and obtained for her a sense of forgiveness; for 
she rose from her knees with a happy coun- 
tenance, and went down stairs to join her sisters. 


Some time afterwards, during her illness, she 
reverted to this\circumstance, and when reminded 
how unhappy this act of deception had made 
her, she sweetly said, “but I am not unhappy 
now.” 

She was accustomed to listen, with much inter- 
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Scripture narratives, and, having a very retentive 0 | attendant, in reference to them, “ Don’t thou 


memory, would sometimes give an interesting ac- 
count of what she had he ard, and refer to it afte r- 
wards. ‘The circumstance of the prophet Samuel 
being so early “ called of the Lord,” appeared to 
have made a deep impression on her mind, 
and the manner in which she brought it to view, 
by her remarks, is remembered with interest. 
She also used to repeat, with much seriousness 
and feeling, some favorite hymns, particularly 
one which begins— 


“My Father, I thank thee for sleep,” &c., 


“Her appearance at this time,’ writes her 
mother, ‘indicated all the bloom of health, 
giving promise of lengthened life, and little did 
we then think that these bright earthly pros- 
pects were so soon to be blighted. But Ie 
whose ways are not as our ways, and who knew 
what was better for her, and for us, saw meet 
to take her from us soon after she had attained 
her fourth year.” 

Her illness commenced about the 14th of First 
month, when nothing more than a feverish cold 
was apprehended ; but it soon became evident that 
deep-seated disease had taken hold of the system. 
At times she suffered much from her cough and 
oppression on the chest; but she was enabled to 
bear a long confinement with much cheerfulness, 
and her expressions not unfrequently indicated 
that her thoughts were turned heavenward. 
When, in the eleventh week of her illness, feel- 


ings of thankfulness were expressed on account | 


of her being preserved in so much patience, she 


replied, “ God will make me better, when I am | 


patient.” One day when her mother had been 
speaking to her about the Saviour, and his great 
love towards us, and enquired of her, if she loved 
Jesus, she sweetly and impressively replied, “ yes, 
dear mother,” and embracing her affectionately, 
burst into tears. Being one evening, reminded 
of her many blessings, and asked, who gave them 
all, she threw her little arms round her mother’s 
neck, and, tears rolling down her cheeks, she 
gently answered “God! dear mother.” This 
tenderness was the more striking, as she seldom 
wept throughout her illness. 

Third month, 9th. Dear Lucy Ann was sitting 
on her mother’s knee, when she asked to hear 
some verses, “about Daniel in the lion’s den,”’ 
adding, ‘Daniel loved God—and I love God.” 
At this period, her mind was in a very sweet 
submissive state, and many were the precious 
seasons passed in her sick chamber. She evinced 
much thankfulness for her many blessings, and 
expressed great concern for her kind attendants, 
fearing lest the *y should suffer by sitting up, and 

watching by her bed side. 

On the morning of the 29th, she said to one 
near, “Oh! my cough, it is so bad; but God 
makes me patient, and | can bear it.”” She was 
much pleased with the kind calls of her dear rela- 
tives and friends, and on one occasion said to an 


think I have a great many kind friends?” and 
| added, «God gives them to me! Don’t thou 
| think He is very kind to give me so many friends, 
|and such a kind mother?’ One morning, be fore 
| her health appeared at all impaired, on coming 
into her mother’s bed, she very sweetly said, en 
tirely of her own accord, «“ Jesus is my Saviour; 
and when, during her illness, her attention was 
drawn to the crucifixion of our blessed Lord, she 
remarked, “He died to us.” She was 
strongly attached to her dear grandmother, whose 
decease took place about four weeks prior to her 
own illness, and she twice enquired, with calm- 
ness, “‘ Shall I be put in the same grave as dear 
|g randmother?” She had spoken before, on 
another oceasion, of “ going to heaven.” 

On the night previous to her decease, on her 

mother expressing her concern 

|restless and uneasy, requiring 
moved, she said, ‘God makes 
not he, dear mother?” 

“The chamber of our dear child,’ continues 
|her mother, “was far from being a scene of 
gloom, indeed it might rather be considered one 
of cheerfulness. The liveliness of her mind re- 
markably evinced itself in the interest she took 
in what was passing around her. Seventh day, 
the 10th, was one of very anxious solicitude, in 
|watching over our precious child, whose short 
| life was felt to be gradually drawing to a close. 
| Towards eight o’clock in the evening, a slight 
rambling came on, and, about ten o'clock, our 
| precious Lucy Ann settled down on her pillow, 
with her left arm under her head, as if going to 
sleep, and thus peacefully breathed her last, 
leaving us the consoling belief, that her immortal 
spirit was for ever at rest with her Saviour.” 

Similar scenes, though unrecorded, no doubt 
do often take place, in the family circle ; and it 
is interesting to have the opportunity thus to 
notice the early buddings of piety, and, may we 
not say—the early ripening and gathering of 
the fruit. It reminds us of the words: “ Out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise ;” and these simple annals of 
childhood are valuable, both as encouragements 
| to parents, in endeavoring, very early, to draw the 
|attention of their offspring to the blessed truths 
| of the Gospel, and the work of the Holy Spirit 
in their own hearts, and as inducements to other 
dear children, to follow the example of those who 
remembered their Creator in very early youth, 
and felt that they both knew and loved their 
God and Saviour, and were favored to expericnce 
his blessing, in life and in death.—Ann. Monitor. 
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in seeing her so 
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me bear it, does 





Wouldst thou diffuse over thy physiognomy a 
character of dignity, let thy mind be stored with 


sentiments of religion and virtue; they will im- 
print on every feature the peace whic h re igns in 
thy soul, and the elevation of thy concepticns. 
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WOOL FROM PINE-TREES. 
Interesting accounts have-recently appeared in | 
foreign journals, of a novel branch of industry 
carried on in Silesia, combining so much of inge- 
nuity and utility, as to render a summary of the 
information very acceptable to those who are 
seeking for new sources of employment or of pro- 
fit. It appears that in the neighborhood of Bres- 
liu, on a domain known as Humboldt Mead, there | 
are two establishments alike remarkable: one is 
a factory for converting the leaves or spines of 
the pine-tree into a sort of cotton or wool ; in the 
other, the water which has served in the manu- 
facture of this vegetable wool, is made use of as 
salutary baths for invalids. They were both | 
erected under the direction of Herr von Panne- 
witz, one of the chief forest-inspectors, and the in- 
ventor of a chemical process, by means of which | 
a fine filamentous substance can be obtained from 
the long and slender leaves of the pine. This | 
substance has been called Holz wolle, wood-wool, 
from a similarity in its quality to that of ordinary | 
wool; it may be curled, felted, or spun in the | 
same way. 

The Pinus sylvestris, or Scotch fir, from which 
this new product is derived, has been long esteemed 
in Germany for its many valuable qualities ; and 
instead of being left to its natural growth, is cul- 
tivated in plantations of: forest-like extent. In| 
this way, many parts of a vast, dreary, sandy sur- 
face are turned to good account; for the tree grows 
rapidly on a light soil, imparting to it solidity and | 
consistency, and affords shelter to the oak, which, 
under such favorable circumstances, acquires 
such vigor of development as to outgrow its pro- 
tector. About the fortieth year of its growth, the 
pine yields considerable quantities of resin; and 
the value of the wood for building purposes, and | 
for constructions immersed in water, are well | 
known. Mr. Pannewitz has, however, added an- | 
other to its list of useful applications; and if the 
leaves can be employed as described, the Pinus 
sylvestris may become an object of culture in 
countries where it is now neglected. 

The acicular leaves of firs, pines, and coniferee 
in general, are composed of a bundle, or fascicu- 
lus, as a botanist would say, of extremely fine and 
tenacious fibres, which are surrounded and held 
together by thin pellicles of a resinous substance. | 
If this substance be dissolved by a process of coc- 
tion, and the employment of certain chemical re- | 
agents, the fibres can then be easily separated, 
washed, and cleansed from all foreign matter. | 
According to the mode of treatment, the woolly 
substance is fine or coarse, and is employed as 
wadding in the one case, and in the other as stuf- 
fing for mattresses. Such, in a few words, is an 
explanation of Mr. Pannewitz’s discovery. He | 
has preferred the Pinus sylvestris to other species, 
because of the greater length of its spines; but | 
there is reason to believe that it is not the only | 
kind which may be worked with advantage. Pf 
There is said to be no danger in stripping the 





| 
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trees, even while young, as they only need the 
whorl of spines to be left at the extremity of each 
branch in order to continue their growth; all the 
other leaves may be removed without damage. 
The gathering should take place while they are 
in their green state, for at no other time can the 
woolly substance be extracted. This operation, 
which takes place but once in two years, affords 
employment and pretty good wages to a number 
of poor people, some of whom will collect two 
hundred pounds in a day. The yield from a 
branch of the thickness of the finger is estimated 
at one pound, and a beginner will strip thirty such 
branches in a day. In the case of felled trees, 
the work proceeds with great rapidity. 

The first use made of the filamentous matter, 
was to substitute it for the wadding used in quilted 
counterpanes. In 1842, five hundred counter- 
panes, so prepared, were purchased for the use of 
the hospital at Vienna; and, after an experience 
of several years, the purchase has been renewed. 
It was remarked, among other things, that the 
influence of the wood-wool prevented parasitic in- 
sects from lodging in the beds, and the aromatic 
odor arising from it had been found as beneficial 
as it was agreeable. Shortly afterwards, the peni- 
tentiary at Vienna was provided with the same 
kind of quilts; and they have since been adopted, 
as well as mattresses filled with the same wool, 
in the Hospital de la Charité at Berlin, and in 
the Maternity Hospital and Barracks at Breslau. 
A trial of five years in these different establish- 
ments has proved, that the wood-wool can be very 
suitably employed for counterpanes, and for stuffed 
or quilted articles of furniture, and that it is very 
durable. 

It was found that, at the end of the five years, 
a wood-wool mattress had cost less than one made 
of straw, as the latter requires an addition of two 
pounds of new straw every year. In comparison 
with horse-hair, it is three times cheaper; it is 
safe from the attack of moth, and in a finished 
sofa, no upholsterer would be able to distinguish 
between wood-wool and hair-stuffing. 

It has been further ascertained that this wool 
can be spun and woven. The finest gives a thread 
similar to that of hemp, and quite as strong. 
When spun, woven, and combed, a cloth is pro- 
duced which has been used for carpets, horse- 


| cloths, &e.; while, mixed with a canvas warp, it 


will serve for quilts, instead of being employed in 
the form of wadding. 

In the preparation of this wool, an etherised oil 
is formed, of an agreeable odor, and green in color, 
but which an exposure to the light changes to a 
yellowish-orange tint, and which resumes its ori- 
ginal color on the light being again excluded. 
Under the rectifying process it becomes colorless 
as water, and is found to differ from the essence 
of turpentine extracted from the stem of the same 
tree. Its employment has proved most salutary 
in gouty and rheumatic affections, and when ap- 
plied to wounds as a balsam; as also in certain 
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cases of worm disease and cutaneous tumors. In; AREMARKABLE PHENOMENON NEAR SAN FRAN- 
the rectified state, it has been successfully used in CISCO. 
the preparation of lacs for the best kinds of var-| . Notice has been already taken of the shock of 
nish ; in lamps it burns as well as olive-oil; and! an earthquake, and a singular phenomenon which 
it dissolves caoutchoue completely and speedily. | took place a little before midnight of Wednesday 
Already the perfumers of Paris make large use of | Jast, at Lake Merced. Before this phenomenon 
this pine-oil. | occurred, the lake was a beautiful sheet, sur- 
With respect to the baths, it having been dis-| rounded mostly by a fine amphitheatre of hills. 
covered that a beneficial result attended the ex-| It is lo€ated about seven miles from this city, in 
ternal application of the liquor left after the coc-| a south-westerly direction, and covers a surface 
tiin of the leaves, a bathing establishment was| of about thirty acres. Various opinions have 
added to the factory. This liquor is of a greenish-| been formed relative to this occurrence; the 
brown tint; and, according to the process, is either | principal one of which is, that the accumulated 


gelatinous and balsamic, or acid; formic acid hay- 
ing been produced in the latter case. When an 
increase in the efficacy of the baths is desired, a 
quantity of extract obtained by the distillation of 
the etherised oil above mentioned, which also con- | 
tains formic acid, is poured into the liquor. Be- | 
sides which, the liquid itself is thickened by con- | 
centration, and sent out in sealed jars to those 
who wish to have baths at home, thus constituting | 
a profitable article of trade. 

We understand that these baths have been in | 
operation for nine years, with a continual increase | 
of reputation and number of visitors. That the 


facts are not exaggerated, would appear from me- 
dals having been awarded to M. Weiss, the pro- 
prietor and manager, by societies in Berlin and | 
Altenburg, for the extraordinary results produced. 
As likely to lead to a new development of indus- 


try, the processes are especially worthy of atten. 
tion. 

The catalogue of utilities is, however, not yet 
exhausted; there is one more, with which we bring 
our notice toa close. After the washing of the 
fibre, a great quantity of refuse membraneous 
substance is obtained by filtration. This being 
moulded into the form of bricks, and dried, be- | 
comes excellent fuel, and gives off so much gas 
from the resin which it contains, that it may be | 
used for lighting as well as heating. The making | 
of a thousand hundred weights of the wool, leaves | 





a mass of fuel equal in value to sixty cubic yards | 
e 77° - | 
of pine wood.— Chambers’ Edin. Journal. 


WAR AND JUSTICE. 


War gives no assurance of justice, and contains | 
not the slightest resemblance to a judicial pro-| 
cess. There is no common code or tribunal, no| 
form of trial, no charges duly established, no wit- | 


| correct. 


waters of the lake have washed away the sandy 
barrier by which its northwestern limit was con- 
fined. 

The facts of the case are simply the following : 
On rising from his bed on Wednesday morning, 
Mr. Alfred A. Green stated that he had sensibly 
felt the shock of an earthquake at the time just 
mentioned, and several of the inmates of his resi- 
dence made a similar statement. It was accom- 


panied by a report like distant artillery, and was 


readily distinguished from the thundering of the 
heavy surge which constantly rolls on the sea- 
beach nearly two miles distant. On proceeding 
towards the beach, as was customary, to collect 
and number their horses, Mr. Green and one or 
two of his hired men at once discovered a wide 
breach in the boundary of that end of the lake 
nearest the ocean, and they were convinced it was 
caused by the shock they had felt on the previous 
night. Although nothing is said of any person 
in the city having felt the same shock, there is 
every evidence that Mr. Green’s statement is 
That portion of the lake’s boundary 
which has been swept away, was alluvial, and 
has been forming during a lapse of centuries. 
There is ample evidence that it was a number of 
feet higher than the lake itself, even when the 
water was the highest. It gradually sloped to- 
wards the sea-shore, which is nearly a mile from 
where the barrier once stood. When it was car- 


| ried away, it must have been done in a single 


moment. A passage seems to have been forced 
about three hundred yards in width and ten or 
twelve feet deep, opening on the sea-shore to the 
width of a mile. 

Subsequently, a sort of mid-channel has been 
formed, commencing a short distance belew the 
origin of the outlet, narrower and much deeper 
than the first, down which the water seems to 
have rushed with great velocity, until the lake 


nesses fairly confronted, no common judge orjury, | has been emptied at least thirty feet below its 
no power above them both to punish the criminal, | previous surface. This mid-channel has gradually 
not a solitary element essential to a process of | deepened in the centre, forming an outlet down 
justice. One person offends, and a whole nation | which the waters are yet flowing into the ocean. 
is doomed to vengeance. Each party makes its | It is very evident that if this outlet had been 
own laws in the case, and acts as accuser and wit- | spontaneous, it would have been gradual, leaving 
ness, as judge, jury, and executioner. Is this a} no precipitous sides, looking as if immense land- 
judicial process, a method of justice? No more | slips had taken place, but gradually forming a 
than a rencontre between tigers. channel deepening in the centre. Nor would it 

Dr. Beckwith. ' have caused that loud report, nor have been felt 
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nearly a mile distant. It seems to have been 
occasioned by that subtle and sudden agency by 
which earthquakes are always momentarily pre- 
ceded, or by a shock of the earthquake itself. 
Such things are by no means uncommon on the 
coast of South America. And the bed of Lake 
Merced may have been instantly uplifted, and as 
quickly returned to its customary level, thus | 
forcing an outlet through the heavy alluvial by 
which it was formerly confined. Such extraor- 
dinary phenomena have several times been wit- 
nessed in the bay of Callao and of Talcahuana. 
And now that the outlet has been forced, from 
its abrupt sides may be seen flowing the gaseous 
fluids which succeed earthquakes among lofty 
mountains—the Andes, for instance—but es- 
pecially coastwise. 

For two miles along the coast, on either side | 
of the mouth of the ravine, may be seen nu-| 
merous watermarks once made by the surges of 
the ocean. Some of them are more than a : hun- 
dred feet high. And while many of these strata 
are horizontal, others rise or fall at an angle of | 
forty or fifty degrees, bearing every trace that 
they have been tumbled about and displaced by | 
a concussion at a much earlier period. These 
different strata have been forming during a lapse | 
of centuries, while the shore has gradually been 
elevated. As a closing thought on this in-| 
teresting phenomenon, it may be well to state, | 
that the lake was supplied only by springs and | 
rains from the mountains. No serious danger | 
could have been expected of a sheet of water, | 
covering at least thirty acres—as evaporation | 
must have been very great—unless some con- 
vulsion of nature had taken place, of which fact | 
there are sufficient evidences.—Alta Californian, 
November 28. 








TRIAL TRIP OF THE CALORIC SHIP ERICSSON. 


We have just returned from a trial trip of the | 
caloric ship Ericsson—the “ breathing ship,’’ as 
the Mirror very properly called it, “the other 
day—and have been a witness of the most per- 
fect triumph of its prowess. As a motive power 
for all legitimate purposes of commerce—do- 
mestic or international —it will straightway super- 
sede steam. Anything more experimentally suc- 
cessful, more practically simple, cannot be con- 
ceived. 

The Ericsson made this trip, not to give proof 
of her capacity of speed, &c., but simply as a 


| grease the journals, Xe. 
plosion. 
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making the trip thus early to dispel the doubt 
that a ship can be thus propelled, rather than to 
show of what speed she can be made capable. 

The vaives, too, allowed of some escape. Yet 
with these drawbacks, the Ericsson made nine 
miles an hour, and gave proof that, with her ma- 
chinery perfectly prepared, she can do at least 
one-third more. The original intention was to 
make the cylinders of sixteen feet diameter, but 
no engine makers could execute the work. The 
cylinders are to the caloric ship what the boilers 
are to a steamship. 

The only thing necessary to increase the power 
or speed is to enlarge these cylinders, and Messrs. 
Hogg and Delamater now guarantee to bore them 
of even twenty feet diameter, which, with an en- 
gine in every respect similar to the one used in 
the Ericsson, would, it is morally certain, give a 
greater speed than yet reached by any steamer. 

The principle is simple and bears much aff- 
nity to human respiration, the inhalation and 
expulsion of air being the key to the whole. 
The supply cylinders inhale about 70 tons of air 
per hour; that air, when expanded by heat, 
forces up the piston; it is expelled by chimne “ys 


| on deck, but the heat i is retained in a wire gauze 


frame work, called a regenerator, and the cold 
air entering passes through the same regenerator, 
taking up the heat the wires have retained, and 
thus expanded is ready for use. 

It will be obvious that the engine is, therefore, 
a thorough ventilator of the ship. We stood 
upon the top of the cylinder while it made 
twenty ascents and descents. It was cooler than 
the room in which we write. 

So was the engine room generally. As to 


| economy, the Ericsson uses six tons of coal in 24 
| hours, and could not consume more than seven, 


which in point of cost is six to fifty. Only one 
fireman is on duty at one time, and all he has 
to do is to supply coal about every hour; only 
one engineer, and he has nothing to do but to 
There can be no ex- 


Capt. Ericsson very lucidly explained by a dia- 
gram the whole machinery, and answered every 
question that any chose to put to him. All on 
board, and there were among them who enter- 
tained very serious doubts of the success of the 
enterprise, and were, we judge, interested in 
steam ships, acknowledged that every objection 
was proved to be groundless, and that the thing 


| . 
was done. Indeed, there was no taking any 





satisfaction to parties interested, and to the | 
press, that Captain Ericsson has done what he 
claimed to do, and substituted atmospheric air 
for steam in the propulsion of large vessels. 

It was obvious to every one on board that the 
packing of the cylinders is not perfected, and 
that there was considerable escape of the atmo- 
spheric or motive power, the air tight packing of 
a cylinder of fourteen feet diameter being neces- 
sarily a work of time, and Captain Ericsson | 


other ground, seeing that we were airing it at 
‘nine miles an hour.—N. Y. Advertiser. 





In ascending the mount of rectitude, we are 
more apt to indulge i in reflecting on the past, 
than in contemplating the future, and so com- 
| paring our attainments rather with those behind 
| than with those before us ; we easily mistake our 
resting places for our journey’s end.— Dillwyn. 
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HOUSES OF SAND. 


Chemistry, that most wonderful of all practical 


sciences, whose plain, prosaic facts far outran the | 


most ideal imaginings of the poet, has lately 
given birth to another marvel; it has taught us, 
not, perhaps, to make ropes of sand, but to build 
houses as imperishable as the pyramids, of this 
mobile material. 

The “ Siliceous Stone” of Mr. F. Ransome is 
an artificial substance, formed of sand united into 


a solid mass, by a most ingenious application of 


a well-known chemical principle. Sand, flint, 
quartz rock, and many other minerals, are com- 
posed almost entirely of a substance termed silica, 
which, as is well known, is remarkable for its 
unalterable character, not being acted on in the 
slightest degree by the combined influences of air, 
water, and frost; when flint, sand, 
any form, is heated with either of the alkalies, 
potash or soda, the materials melt, and on cool- 
ing, if proper proportions have been observed, it 
is found that the well-known substance, glass, 
is the result; the properties of which, as to in- 
solubility, hardness, &ec., are too familiar to be 
insisted on. If, however, the soda is in con- 
siderable excess, a compound is found, which, 
whilst it retains many of the properties of glass, 
differs in being soluble in water: it has, in fact, 
been manufactured to some extent, and sold 
under the name of soluble glass, to be used, when 
dissolved, as a varnish for wood-work, which it 
renders incombustible. This substance may also 
be formed by b« iling powdered flints in a strong 
solution of alkali, at a high temperature, in a 
boiler under pressure, when a thick, gummy 
solution isobtained. In Mr. Ransome’s process, 
sand is slightly moistened with this solution, and 
kneaded in a mill until the whole assumes a 
putty-like consistence; it is then forced with 
great pressure into moulds of the required shape, 
and when removed is allowed to dry, after which 
it is heated to redness in a kiln. By this means 
the water is driven off, and the soluble glass, 
uniting with some of the silica of the sand, be- 
comes changed into ordinary or indissoluble glass, 
which acts as an indestructible cement, binding 
indissolubly every grain of sand together r. 

The stone so produced is an artificial sandstone, 
capable of being forme od of any degree of fineness, 
or coarseness, and which may be made harder 
than any natural stone of the same character. 
In durability ,as it is not affected by acids, water, 
or frost, it may be regarded as almost imperish- | 
able, and from the ease with which it m: iy be 
moulded into any form, it is of great use in archi- | 
tectural orname atation. In ad lition to its em- 
ployment in these instances, this solidified sand 
has been put to humbler uses; grindstones and 
seythe stones are extensively made of it, and it 
forms a most valuable filtering material. A com- 
pany has rec ntly been formed for working the | 
patent on a a large scale; and as the stone can be | 


or silica in | 


| manufac wars at a low price, we may hope shortly 
' to be dwellers in houses of sand. The estimation 
in which this sandstone is held by practical men 
may be judged of from the fact, that a vast quan- 
| tity of ornamental work has been ordered for the 
'new ( rystal Palace at Sydenham.— liza Cook's 
Journal. 


I CAN TRUST.” 

I once visited a large public school. At recess, 
a little fellow came up and spoke to the master; 
}as he turned to go down the platform, the mas- 
ter said, “ That is a boy I can trust. He never 
fails me.” I followed him with my eye, and 
| looked at him when he took his seat after recess. 
| He had a fine, open, manly face. I thought a 
good deal about the master’s remark. What a 
| character had that little boy earned! He had al- 
| ready got what would be worth more to him than 
a fortune. It would be a passport into the best 
store in the city, and, what is better, into the 
confidence and respect of the whole community. 

I wonder if the boys know how soon they are 
rated by older people. Every boy in the neigh- 
borhood is known, and « opinions are formed of 
him ; he has a character, either favorable or un- 
favorable. A boy of whom the master can say, 
“1 can trust him; he never failed me,” will nev- 
er want employment. The fidelity, promptness, 
and industry which he shows at school are in de. 
mand everywhere, and are prized everywhere. 
He who is faithful 4 in little will be faithful also 
in much. Be sure, boys, that you earn a good 
reputation at school. Remember that you are 
just where God has placed you, and your duties 
are not so much given you by your teachers or 
your parents, as by God himself. You must ren- 
der an account to the m, and you also will be call- 
ed to render an account to Him. Be trusty— 
be true. 


“THAT IS A BOY 





THE CUBAN SLAVE TRADE. 


Reference has been made, recently, to the fact 
that it is quite common now to have vessels fit- 


ted out in Havana, and other Cuban ports, for 
the African Slave Trade, and it was but a few 
days since that it was stated that the British 
| frigate Vestal alone had brought in no fewer than 
| four top-sail schooners, that “he ud all been fitted 
| out for the accursed trafiée. We have now a few 
|further particulars to add, on the authority of 
letters received by the Empire C ity. The names 
of the four schooners in question, are, the “ Ve- 
nus,” “Charlotta,” the ‘“ Cuatres Hermanos,” 
and the “ Arrogante Emelio.” The Venus, when 
taken prisoner, was well provided with shackles, 
| slave decks, and all other necessaries for an Af- 
rican voyage. The other vessels were similarly 
| equipped. The trial of the parties engaged in 
this business was to have taken place on the 29th 
of December, but it was thought that the influ- 
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ence of the Spanish officials, who are strongly 
suspected of connivance with the slave traders, 
would be potent enough to prevent them being 
brought to justice. —Philad. Inquirer. 





A FLOATING CITY. 

The city of Bang-kok, the capital of Siam, con- 
sists of a long, double, and, in some parts, treble 
row of neatly and tastefully painted wooden 
eabins, floating on thick bamboo rafts, and linked 
to each other in parcels of six or seven houses, by 
chains ; which chains were fastened to huge poles 
driven into the bed of the river. The whole city 
rose at once, like a magic picture, to our admiring 
gaze... . If the air of the “ Fleet street” of Siam 
does not agree with Mrs. Yowchowfow and her 
children, or they wish to obtain a more aristo- 
cratic footing by being domiciled higher up and 
nearer to the king’s palace, all they have to do, is 
to wait till the tide serves, and, loosing from their 
moorings, float gently up towards the spot they 
wish to occupy. Bang-kok, the modern capital of 
Siam, and the seat of the Siamese government, 
was computed at the period of my residence there 
to consist of 70,000 floating houses or shops, and 
each shop, taking one with another, to contain five 
individuals, including men, women, and children, 
making the population amount to 350,000 souls, | 
of which number 70,000 are Chinese, 20,000 
Burmese, 20,000 Arabs and Indians; the re- ! 
mainder, or about 240,000, being Siamese. This 
was the best census we could take, and I believe 
it to be nearly accurate. The situation is exceed- 
ingly picturesque. I was told, that when the Sia- 
mese relinquished the ancient capital of Yuthia, 
and first established the throne at Bang-kok, the 
houses were built upon the banks of the river it- 
self; but the frequent recurrence of the cholera 
induced one of the kings to insist upon the inha- 
bitants living upon the water, on the supposition 
that their dwellings would be more cleanly, and, 
consequently, the inmates less subjected to the 
baneful effects of that scourge of the East. 

Neale’s Residence in Siam. 








HOMAGE OF THE SWORD To THE PEN. 
While speaking of the position of the press 
abroad, we may notice a curious instance of the 
involuntary homage which the srrord will some- 
times pay to the pen, even in countries the most 
despotically ruled. The Srerya, a Milanese 
journal, has lately published in its leading co- 
lumns, some articles on the question of capital | 


punishment; articles breathing something of the ° 


mild and philosophic spirit of the great Milan 
jurist, Beccaria. Prince Radetzky, however, 


though he has a hundred thousand men under | 
arms in Milan and its neighborhood, will not an- | 
swer for the results if such questions are to be | 
publicly discussed; and he has sent to inform the | 


editor, that if any more arguments be printed in 
his journal against the punishment of death, his 
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a will be at once suppressed. What an ex- 


pression is it of the military power of Austria in 

| Lombardy, when a hundred thousand bayonets 
| tremble before a single philosophical goose-quill. 
| Athenaeum. 


To implore forgiveness in an unforgiving spirit 
|is a violation of the Divine command, and con- 
sequently forbids the hope of a blessing. To dis- 
tinguish what is our own, from that which is 
borrowed, is surely as important in our religious, 





as in our worldly concerns. 
with the property of others, not unfrequently end 
their career in bankruptcy and disgrace. 
Dillwyn. 


THE JEWISH PILGRIM. 


Are these the ancient holy hills 
Where angels walked of old? 

Is this the land our story fills 
With glory not yet cold? 

For | have passed by many a shrine, 
O’er many a land and sea, 

But still, O promised Palestine, 
My dreams have been of thier. 


I see thy mountain cedars gieen, 
Thy valleys fresh and fair, 

With summers bright as they have been 
When Israel’s home was there: 

Though o’er thee sword and time have passed 
And cross and cresent shone, 

And heavily the chain hath pressed, 
Yet thou art still our own. 


Thine are the wandering race that go 
Unblest through every land, 

Whose blood hath stained the polar snow, 
And quenched the desert sand ; 

And thine the homeless hearts that turn 
From all earths shrine to thee, 

With their lone faith for ages borne 
In sleepless memory. 


For thrones are fallen and nations gone, 
Before the march of time ; 

And where the ocean rolled alone 
Are forests in their prime. 

Since Gentile ploughshares marred the brcw 
Of Zion's holy bill— 

Where are the Roman eagles now? 
Yet Judah wanders still. 


And hath she wandered thus in va'n, 
A pilgrim of the past? 

No! long deferred her hope hath been, 
But it shall come at last; 

For in her wastes a voice I hear, 
As from some prophet’s urn: 

It bids the nations build not there, 
For Jacob shall return. 


O! lost and loved Jerusalem, 
Thy pilgrim may not stay 

To see the glad earth's harvest-home 
In thy redeeming day ; 

But now, resigned in faith and trust, 
I seek a nameless tomb; 

At least, beneath thy hallowed dust, 
O, give the wanderer rocm! 


Those who traffic 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreitcn INTELLIGENCE —The steamship Africa, | 


with Liverpool dates to the 16th, arrived at New 
York on the 30th ult. 

Enotanp.—The English papers contain no poli- 
tical news of importance. Three meetings of iron 
and coal masters in Staffordshire and Shropshire, 
had been held during the week, exciting more than 
usual interest, a rumor prevailing that an advance 
of twenty shillings per ton was contemplated. It 
was decided, however, that no further advance 
should be made, but that the prices decided upon 
the previous week should be firmly maintained. 
It has been announced that one of the largest 
houses in the copper trade has issued a notice of 
an advance of £4 per ton, and a rise to this extent 
is certainly expected. 

The Liverpool and Philadelphia Steamship Com- 
pany have contracted for the building of a new 
screw steamship of 2200 tons burthen. 

The London Daily News announces that Kossuth 
will soon revisit this country. 


France.—Cherbourg has been selected as the 
point of departure for the French and American 
steamship | ne. 

A contract has been made for building fifty-three 
large steamships. The steamships for the Ame- 
rican trade are to be 1100 tons each. 


Inpra.—Intel!igence has been received, in ad- 
vance of the arrival of the overland mail, that 
Pegu has been taken and annexed to the British 
dominions. 

The markets at the Cape of Good Hope were 
very active, rendered so by the trade to Australia. 


Mexico.—By advices from the city of Mexico 
to the 6th ult., we learn that Gen. Minon, com- 
mauder of the Government troops, has been beaten 
in a regular battle with the revolutionists, who 
were everywhere successful. 

President Arista had resigned his office and 
retired from the capital, leaving the duties of his 
office to devolve upon Senor Cavello, the Judge of 
the Supreme Court, who had become President ad 
interim. 

Vera Croz and Cordova had given in their adhe- 
sion to the plan of Guadalaxara, and advices to the 
same effect were expected from Crizaba. 

Intelligence from Tehuantepec states that that 
Department had pronounced in favor of the plan 
of Guadalaxara, and desired a separation from 
Oajaca. 


Ca.irornia.—The steamship Star of the West, 
from St. Juan de Nicaragua on the 19th, arrived at 
New York on the 28th ult., and the Georgia, from 
Aspinwall, on the 30th. 

They bring California dates to the Ist ult. 

The present winter is the most severe since the 
settlement of Americans in that country. For a 
fortnight before the sailing of the steamers, there 
had been an almost constant fall of snow or rain 
in the mountains and valleys, raising the waters 
to an unprecedented height, and cutting off almost 
entirely the communication with the mining dis- 
tricts. The lowlands were inundated and im- 
mense quantities of stock and agricultural products 
destroyed. ‘The whole country between Tehama 
and Sacramento City was entirely under water. In 
the latter city, the floods had opened a crevasse of 
fifty feet in width in the levee, through which the 
waters were pouring into the city. Many of the 
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brick buildings erected since the fire, were settling 
and would almost certainly fall, 

Marysville and Stockton were partly under 
water, and a large amount of property therein was 
ruined. Much suffering prevailed among the 
miners in consequence of the scarcity and high 
price of provisions, and it was even feared that 
many would perish from starvation. 

Several important decisions have been rendered 
in the Courts, among which is the decision of the 
State Supreme Coug, recognizing the right of na- 
tive claimants of land to the summary remedy 
of ejectment where they are disturbed by squatters. 
This applies to parties who are in possession of 
their claims, and relieves them from what, by a 
previous decision of the Court was a necessity, 
that they should incur first the expensive process 
of a writ of right in order to prove their title. 

The Land Commission are making considerable 
progress in the adjudication of claims. Of these, 
the most important, perhaps, is that of Col. Fre- 
mont, to a large tract of land on the head waters 
of the Mariposa river. The Commission recoz- 
nizes his claim to the land, but does not undertake 
to decide upon his title to the mineral wealth 
which, as is well known, is embraced withiu the 
limits of the grant. 

Farmers are getting their lands ready for the 
crops of the next year, and it is undeistood that 
considerable quantities of wheat will be sown. 
Preparations are also making for the erection of 
grist mills, and it is not likely that another season 
will find California so dependex:t upon foreign sup- 
ply for breadstuffs. 

The Golden Gate made her last trip from Panama 
in 11 days and 8 hours of running time—the 
quickest passage on record. 

A Mercantile Library Association has been 
formed in San Francisco. 


Orecon.—The immigration to Oregon during the 
past season is estimated at 20,000, 


Sanpwicu Istanps.—-The sugar plantations are 
expected to yield well. The harbor of Honolulu 
has been visited by a number of whaling vessels, 
most of which had fuli cargoes. A party of mis- 
sionaries lately visited the group of islands called 
Micronesia, and obtained from the inhabitants a 
ready assent to their proposition to establish mis- 
sions among them. 


Domestic.—No business of general importance 
has been transacted by Congress during the past 
week. The same remark will apply to the State 
Legislature. 


Tue Stave Suootinc Case.—The Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Governor of Maryland to 
investigate the charge against Archibald Ridgely, 
a police officer of this city, of having killed a 
slave whom he was attempting to arrest at Co- 
lumbia, Pennsylvania, last summer, have reported 
to the Governor that the shooting was entirely ac- 
cidental, and that they had succeeded in convincing 
the Governor of Pennsylvania that such was the 
case.— Baltimore Sun. 

It would be interesting to learn by what means 
the Commissioners “ succeeded in convincing the 
Governor of Pennsylvania that the shooting was 
entirely accidental.” In the investigation which 
took place immediately after the perpetration of 
the deed, the testimony of the witnesses gave a 
different aspect to the affair. 





